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National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers 


’ All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 


Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 
service forthe prop- Cavacity 1,600,000 tons 


aration of complete plans 


Factories located near 
and details for fireproof work all the large cities 


For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway CHICAGO, ILt., Hartford, Buildi 

Boston, MAss., 840 Old South Bldg. WASHINGTON, Colorado Bid, 
PHILADELPHIA, "PA. Land Title Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exc 
PiTrsBuRG, Pa, Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, Mp., Calvert Build ing 


NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: | 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. 


_j. w. TAYLOR 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone 1g00 Harrisos 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 
Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
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THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT. 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 

DESIGNATE ‘MODEL C” 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLETO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. 

INSTALLED IN CONNEC- movecc open. 
TION WITH THE U. S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 


REGISTERED 


Fillers and Stains 
Mission Finishes and Enamels 


For Interior Finishing 
Non-Fading Correct Shades 


Long: epee experience in manufacturing interior finishes enables us to 
produce the highest grade material that can be made. 


Our finishes have been used in many of the finest buildings in Am- 
them M. Schwab $5,000,000 White 
ashington, Flatiron Building, New man 

other wellAnown bling 
Leading architects are specifying the AD-EL-ITE finishes for all 
high wok, because thy can be depended upon to 


Sta. G. CHICAGO. . 
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From Burned Ruins to Finished Factory in Forty Days 


a record in fireproof construction made possible by the Kahn 
System of Reinforced Concrete. 


In September last, just at the opening of the rush season, part of the plant of the Anderson 
Carriage Co., Detroit, was destroyed by fire, as illustrated below. On October 3d contract 
was let for a reinforced concrete building three stories high, 91x303 feet in size, and on Nov- 
ember 3d the building was under roof, as illustrated above. The contract called for 
the building ready for occupancy in forty working days. 


The Kahn System, based upon the Kahn Trussed Bar, was used throughout. The Kahn Trussed Bar, 
when imbedded in concrete, gives the most scientific, economical and thorough reinforcement obtainable. 
Buildings erected by this system are monolithic in type, impervious to fire and the ravages of time. 


The Kahn System insures economy in design through the experience of our Engineering Department and 
minimum cost of installation through the use of the Kahn Trussed Bar, which is shop prepared, thus elimin- 
ating much expensive field labor, and making possible a speed in erection never before attained in structural 
work, 


Detailed information and interesting literature sent on request. If request is written on your business letter 
head, we will send you the “Trussed Concrete Bulletin” one year, free of charge. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


17 Congress Street 
LONDON DETROIT TORONTO 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Roofs 


The Opinion of an Authority 


An Extract from the Latest Revised Edition of Kidders’ “Architect's and Builders’ Pocket- 
book,” Chapter XXIV, “Fireproof and Incombustible Floors and Flat Roofs,” under the head of 
“Welded Metal Fabric,” pages S31 to S832: 

“The Clinton Wire Cloth Company manufacture a welded fabric or mesh which has been ex- 
tensively, used in the United States as a reinforcement for concrete construction of all kinds. 

‘From a theoretical standpoint, at least, this fabric would appear to offer the ideal reinforce- 
ment for slab construction, as the carrying wires may be varied, both in size and spacing, to give the 
necessary area for any given weight and span, and the distributing or cross wires coincide with the 
line of stress, so that there is no tendency to distort the rectangle of the mesh. 

“The cross wires, being welded to the carrying wires, are rigidly held in place and prevent 
the latter from slipping in the concrete. 

‘‘In the meshes most commonly used the carrying wires vary from No. 10 to No. 4, and from 
1 to 4 inches on centers, while the distributing wires vary from No. 11 to No. 6, and from 3 to 12 
inches on centers. 

‘‘Welded metal is manufactured in long rolls, and by its use all joints and laps are avoided, 
and a floor can be made with a continuous metallic bond from wall to wall (z.e., when the mesh is 
laid over the top of the steel beams).”’ 


Write for New Catalog of the Clinton Fireproofing System. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
Clinton, Mass. 


The border surrounding this ad is a photographic reproduction of a section of Clinton Electrically 
Welded Fabric. Sweet's Index, pages 79 to 103, describes the Clinton Fireproofing System. 


FIREPROOFING DEPARTMENT SEATTLE: Building 
Hunkins - Willis Lime & Cement Co. 
ALBERT OLIVER ST.LOUIS: 


South End 18th St. Bridge 
( Madison Avenue NEW YORK 


Partitions 


Ceilings 
| 
i 


BALTIMORE: 
SAN FRANCISCO: 835 Nonadnock Building 


) 


6 Ernest M. A. MACHADO, Architect, Boston. 
Houses stained with 


Bs: DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
>. NEVER TURN 


BLACK 


They are used throughout the United States and Canada Made in all colors, from the 


Ys most delicate grays to the darkest greens. Samples may be seen at the 
‘s H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., 
ix or sent by 


i DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY. 


103-105-107 Broad St.. BOSTON 


e Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Bars 
Reinforced Concrete 
Mo 


st efficient Bond, Lowest comparative 


cost, Easiest Handled 


The three determining factors in the selection of concrete reinforcement. 
Why take chances with inferior forms of reinforcement when all official 
tests and juries have given Corrugated Bars first place? We will design 
anything in reinforced concrete, or check your designs free of charge. 


Expanded Metal é Corrugated Bar Co. 


925-37 FRISCO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The COULSON PATENT 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION. 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store front, 
and enables the merchant to display his goods to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is specified by the leading architects for both new and 
remodeled store fronts, and recommended by Plate Glass In- 
surance Companies. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE D. 300 


J. W. COULSON @ CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 


Main Offce Branch Office 
96-98 North Third St., 1123 Broadway 
Columbus, Ohio. New York. 


Huntington Roofing Tile Co. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


Manufacturers of 


“HUNTINGTON” SHINGLE TILE 
and TERRA COTTA ROOF TRIMMINGS 


Catalog on Request Samples if Desired 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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“Standard” Fixtures in a Place by Themselves 


Our extensive magazine adver= 


tising has taught the public to 
regard “Standard” Porcelain 


Enameling over Iron as a new 


and superior method in the manu- 


facture of plumbing equipment. 


Therefore in suggesting 
“Standard” Fixtures for res- 


idence or public kuilding you are 


merely offering the owner what 


he already considers THE BEST 


“Standard” Plate P. 545 Porcelain Enameled ‘‘Recess”’ Design Lavatory, with Slab, Bowl. Over- 


flow, Apron, Back and Ends all in one piece. Nickel-plated ~ 


Torrance” 


pattern Fuller Faucets 


with China Handles and Indexes, Supply Pipes. Keystone Waste with China Handle and “P” 


Trap with Waste and Vent to Wall. 


offices, hotels and other public buildings. 


_ Designed for use in Alcoves, Closets and Wardrobes in 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


There are only 160 CITIES of over 25,000 population in the United States 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOORS 


THE POST OFFICES of over 
THE HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS of over = ~ . 
THE BANKS AND TRUST CO.'S of over - - 


THE OFFICE BUILDINGS of over 


ARE IN USE IN 


THE DEPARTMENT STORES of over ‘a - 
THE STATE AND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS of over ~ 


In buildings devoted to over 30 other different uses everywhere 


THE PUBLIC KNOWS THEM AND DEMANDS THEM. 


118-128 N. May St., CHICAGO. 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO., 


200 CITIES 
150 CITIES 
100 CITIES 
80 CITIES 
50 CITIES 
40 CITIES 


524-534 E. 134th St. NEW YORK. 


HEATING 


VENTILATING 
Mechanical Draft, Drying, 
Air Washing 


New York Blower Co. 


Office : 
asth Place and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago. 


Factory: Bucyrus, Ohio. 


ice 


COLD DRY AIR 


Cold Storage and 


Cooling Rooms 


FOR 
line residences, 
hospitals, hotels, 
and public 
institutions 


Buichers’, 


_ grocers’, beer and 


Northey’s Patent 
Northey Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 


creamery coolers 
for all purposes. 


Catalogue. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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A Concrete Country Residence, Woodmere, L. I., N.Y. 


The 
Standard 


American 


¢ Brand 


+ 


Always 
Uniform 


Atlas Portland Cement Used in Construction. 


The success of Concrete Construction depends upon the quality of the Cement used. 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT gives satisfactory results. 


| “Concrete Country Residences,” our new book containing Photos and Floor Plans of about 90 Concrete Residences, Sent Charges Paid upon receipt of $1.00 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Detail of Bronze Counter Screen 
The Northern Trust Company Bank, Chicago 
Frost & Granger, Architects 


The Winslow Bros. Company 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


| 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


“Giant” 


AND 


“Red 
Metal” 
Sash 
Chains 


= 


This cut illus- 
trates one of many 
high class buildings 
in which our chains 
areused. Weare 

TRINITY BUILDING, NEW York city of SASH Chain 

as a substitute for 

cord. Our Chains are “STANDARD” and are acknowl- 

edged as such by the leading architects and are specified 
by them. 


SAMPLES OF CHAINS ON APPLICATION 


Swi Egge Mfg. Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, :: CONN. 
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Vili 


We the First! 


Yes, we are the first of the manufacturers of Terne Plates to suggest and adopt the 
plan of stamping the amount of coating carried by our brands of Roofing Tin, and of 


stamping all wasters as such. 
This is the “square deal” which all Jobbers, Architects, Roofers and Property 
Owners have needed for so long—and already the move has shown a good effect. 


In future, don’t: merely specify American Ternes, Amencan Extra, American Special, American 
Old Style A, 2A, 3A, 4A, 5A, MF, or U. S. Eagle New Method—but examine the boxes when they 
arrive and see that the contents indicate exactly what you purchased. If the sheet isn’t stamped with the 
coating, look along the edge for the mark “ Waster.” 


If you'll use these precautions you'll find Roofing Tin to be the most satisfactory roof covering you 
can use— but you can’t expect an 8-lb. Terne to do the work of the old time or present day 30 to 40-lb. 
coated plates. 


Send for our booklet “* From Underfoot to Overhead ” if you would know how a high grade Terne Plate is made, 
and use MF ROOFING TIN, “The Terne which turns the elements,” if you want the best Roofing Tin that can be had. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET & TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, 


FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Are You Furnishing Your Home? 
TAKE ADVICE! 
| It will save you money! 


The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the right thing in personal dress, gives 
pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. You need 


"Interior Decoration" 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 


Profusely illustrated. 10 cents by the month. $1.00 a year. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The above is one of our new design Enameled Iron Lavatories 
shown and described in our leather bound (168 page) enameled 
lavatory catalogue. If you have not received a copy write 


F 5962 


Tie “Ene 
with Enameled Legs 


“Wolff's” Enameled Iron Roll-Edge Lavatory The “Ken- 
more’ with Ideal Bowl with ornamental Apron and Roll- 
Edge Back CAST IN ONE PIECE, Enameled Legs with 
Braces to wall, Nickel Plated Large Diameter Ideal Basin 
Waste with china top, Nickel Plated Special Cast Brass Trap 
with Vent and Outlet to wall, two Nickel Plated No. 15 
Fuller Faucets with China Handles and Indexes and two Iron 
Pipe Size Brass Supply Pipes with Cast Brass Air Chambers 
and Extra Heavy Pattern Valves with China Indexes. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES: 
Lize of Lavatory, 20x25 inches; Bowl, 11x15 inches; Back, 12 inches 
Size of Lavatory, 22x30 inches; Bowl, 12x16 inches; Back, 12 inches. 


Our Guarantee Label is put on all of our Lavatories. 


WOLFF 


Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


us, and we will be pleased to mail you one. 


General Offices: 93 W. LAKE STREET 
Show Rooms; 91 DEARBORN STREET 


TRENTON CHICAGO DENVER 


LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from ail principal points via 


THE DENVER ea 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make your trip most enjoyable. 

Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Ast., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Street, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 


THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works : CHBLTENHAM, 8ST. LOUIS. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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HE result of many years of 

studied effort to create a Dead- 
Flat Oil Paint. It is now in use 
in many public buildings, office 
buildings, etc. It is restful to the 
eyes, absolutely non-poisonous and 
is the best working paint on the 
market. Color cards and working 
samples upon application to the 
manufacturers. 


The MURALO CO. 


Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying 


General Offices 17-19 South Carpenter St. 


and Zooling System 


PATENTED 


Cleanses Air—Governs humidity—Qools Air 
HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


THOMAS & SMITH 
Designers and Builders 


CHICAGO 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


k, 288 Hudson St., Cleveland, Hickox Bldg. 
Mercantile Library Bide, Detroit, Bidg.. 
St. Paul, Endicott Bldg., St. Louis, Chemi 


cal Bldg., Kansas City, 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LARGE CITIES Postal 


Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick, 
women and children all come down through it 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 


New Brighton, Staten Island 

-< Dow Wire & Iron Works 
» Louisville, Ky. 
Tietgen, Falk & Co. A H ABBOTT CO 
“f 79-81 W, VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO de 
5 Manufacturers and Designers of Drawing Suppl ies . 
‘a GAS, ELECTRIC AND (nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 

= ART GLASS WORKS 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
ox ing ROEBLING SYSTEM 
i is not only the coming building material, the demand 

a Concrete for itis here; but the public wants grain and color in ~~ 

ae place of the dead, smooth cement finish. Brown or 

bes red sandstone; pink, ray, black or red granite; blue or buff limestone, OF FIREPROOFING 
 &§ etc.;—the range of colors limited only by the ingenuity of the cozcrete 

se man, or the wishes of the architect. The Concrete Natural Stone Pro- 

we Write for samples of treated concrete and printed matter. Address : The Roebling Construction Co. 
4 John K. Irvine, Agent for the Patentees, Sioux City, Ia. | | Send for Catalogue | 906 Tribune Building, Chicago. 
te Four Sections of Fine Wood Assembled With 

- Bolts, Nuts and Washers 

q make the NEVER SPLIT SEATS worthy of being 
continuously specified by every architect. 

i _ NEVER SPLIT SEATS are guaranteed to stand 

‘ | the roughest usage without splitting or coming apart 

2 at the joints. Specify them. 

5 NEVER SPLIT SEAT CO. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

3 ‘ Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE lita OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, Ill., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 320 Broadway, Phone 636 Franklin. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00 


All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Frank Mites Day, Philadelphia. 
Cass GILBert, New York. 
B. Munoz, Chicago. 
GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 
( James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
AupITors ; 0 Ropert Steap, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT 
First Vice-PRESIDEN 
Seconp VIcE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


Boarp oF Directors For 1906. 


For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

For Two Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco. 

For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. B. Post, New 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Architect’s Club, U. of III. 


York. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San Francisco Architectural 
The Torento Architectural Club. Club. 

The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The George Washington Univer- 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. sity Club. 


The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. 


The Twin City Architectural Club. 
The National Sculpture Society. 
The National Society of Mural 


The St. Louis Architectural Club. Painters. 
The Washington Architectural Club. 
OFFICERS. 
President Ernest John Russell, St. Louis. 


3 Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis. 
Corresponding Secretary Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. ; 
Recording Secretary : Ernest Helfensteller, Jr.,St. Louis 
Treasurer John C. Stephens, St. Louis. 


The Executive Board consists of the officers and Samuel L. Sherer 


Vice-President 


and Jesse N. Watson. 
Next Convention at Wasuineoton, D. C., 1907. 


Judging by the opinions advanced by Presi- 

A British dent Collcutt in his opening address, recently 
Por ll delivered, the attitude of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on competitions is op- 

posed to the views of a large proportion of American archi- 
tects. Here competitions are largely regarded as a neces- 
sary evil, to be discouraged and avoided whenever possible. 
President Collcutt in his address states that he believes it 
is to the advantage of the public that a competition be 
instituted for every important public building; that in the 
interest of architecture every means should be taken to 
secure the best design possible; and that as a rule this 
can be best accomplished by competition. Mr. Colleutt 
was a member of the jury of award in the competition 
for The Hague Peace Palace. This competition he freely 
pronounces a disastrous failure, and yet he believes a 
competition can be so managed as usualiy to secure the 
best possible result. Some inside history of The Hague 
competition is given by Mr. Colleutt. He states that in 
his opinion the design placed first should have had no 
place at all, as all the judges agreed that its execution 
would require double the cost named in the instructions 
to competitors. It was on the merit of its plan that it 
received a bare majority, yet the plan could not be pre- 
served in a building limited in cost to the proposed amount. 


There was quite a difference of opinion as to 
The Appro- the most appropriate style for such a build- 
yet ing. The majority inclined toward the 
Dutch style of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; the minority favored an adaptation of the Italian 
Renaissance. Holding these views, it is a curious fact that 
the design selected should be characteristic of a French 
chateau. The Hague jury of award numbered seven mem- 
bers, and from this experience Mr. Collcutt inclines to the 
belief that more satisfactory results would be obtained by 
a jury of one member only. This judge, he thinks, should 
be allowed to have one, or preferably two, assistant ad- 
visers, but these should have no vote, nor share in the 
responsibility of the final decision. This course, it will be 
recalled, was practically followed in the competition for 
the selection of an architect for the group of buildings for 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New York City. The 
adjudicator in this competition was William Martin Aiken, 
who invited the assistance of Frank Miles Day and R. 
Clipston Sturgis. The procedure by which the conclusion 
was reached is of considerable interest. Each of the three 
architects examined the designs submitted separately and 
independently, without a word of suggestion, recommenda- 
tion or information from either of the others. 


There was a process oi gra-lual elimination 

Favorable by which, without discussion and unan- 
Pl imously, the selection was made of the au- 
thor of the design which, upon the opening 

of the envelopes, was found to be that of Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson. Incidentally, the envelopes were not opened 
by the architects, but by the building committee, and not 
till a week after the report by the jury. The result of this 
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competition was so favorable as to constitute a strong argu- 
ment for a jury formed as favored by Mr. Collcutt of a 
chief adviser, responsible for the decision, with possibly 
two advisory assistants. Where there are several jurors, a 
feeling of divided responsibility exists, and the final deci- 
sion is most likely to be a compromise, as at The Hague, 
unfavorable to the selection of the best design. Mr. Coll- 
cutt regards competition as invaluable to the young archi- 
tect, not alone from the possibility of securing the first 
prize, but for the opportunity afforded for comparison of 
his solution of a problem with that of the other competi- 
tors. 


No little courage is required by a public art 
Art Institute institution to acknowledge that it has been 
he sang harboring supposed antiques that are finally 
found to be of modern manufacture. The 
Art Institute of Chicago, therefore, is to be the more com- 
mended upon its decision to weed out from its antiquarian 
treasures those art objects that have been masquerading 
as genuine antiques. The objects discarded are in them- 
selves meritorious, and there is a natural regret in losing 
them from the collection, but it is well that this feeling 
should not be allowed to interfere with placing the articles 
in the class where they belong. It is no unusual occur- 
rence for an art museum or library to confront the de- 
sirability of discarding from its collections objects found 
wanting in merit or genuineness. It is a strengthening 
process the necessity for which is ever present with art 
institutions, however careful they may be in their ac- 
quisitions, and it is praiseworthy when there exists the 
courage to protect the integrity of the collections without 
fear or favor. This course is especially necessary with 
regard to public collections through which the general 
public as well as art students largely derive their ideas of 
what is true and best in art. It is wholesome for these 
to have the utmost confidence in the genuineness of the 
objects of their study. It is not without practical value 
to a public art institution to have a well established repu- 
tation for peremptorily discarding all objects that prove 
to be imitations. Such a reputation tends to have a re- 
straining influence upon donors, and cause them to give 
greater care to the merits of their proposed offerings. The 
firm stand for genuineness of its exhibits by so influential 
a factor in art as the local museum will do much also 
to improve the character of private collections. 


Under the caption, “The Fire Insurance” 


Fire Insurance ]Jabit,” there is contributed to our columns 
Buildings an article of much originality and force by 
Architect F. W. Fitzpatrick. During many 
years this author has written articles on the subject of 
fireproof construction that have expressed much ingenuity 
in treatment. In the present article, the enormous totals 
of the fire waste and cost of fire insurance are presented 
in a way that commands attention and earnest consider- 
ation. There is brought out the anomaly of the fire in- 
surance companies, to whom presumably the fire loss is of 
vital import, doing their utmost by precept and in their 
own buildings by example to condemn flimsy, inflammable 
construction, yet, as a matter of fact, powerfully encour- 
aging, through too favorable premium rates, the erection 
of buildings of no fireproof pretensions, and that are a 
grave menace to all surrounding buildings. If insurance 
companies were more consistent, and graduated their rates 


strictly in accordance with the fireproof nature of buildings, 
their action would be a potent influence in improving the 
eharacter of building construction throughout the land. 
‘The almost Utopian project is urged that municipalities 
remit taxes, in whole or part, on buildings of sound fire- 
»roof construction until such time as the amount of the 
taxes would equal the extra cost of such buildings over that 
of similar buildings of inferior construction. The argu- 
ments advanced for such a course, however, are strong and 
logical. ‘They are based upon the theory that the munici- 
pality has a direct financial interest in the subject, not 
alone on account of the fire waste and trade loss due to 
noor building, but through the heavy cost of the water 
supply and fire protection service now required to be 
rnaintained. The article as a whole presents much food 
for serious tiought, and strong reasons for a united effort 
to secure hetter building. 


When we scan the bulky reports of the U. S. 
A Clever Patent Office—30,000 patents per annum is- 
— sued to our countrymen—we are apt to pro- 
nounce the “inventive Yankee” the most in- 
genious product of the human race, yet as clever things 
are done in the old world as in the new. The latest illus- 
tration is from the French navy, which, while testing a 
new submarine torpedo boat, Le Lutin, off the coast of 
Africa, had the misfortune to lose at once both ship and 
crew. There was no hope for the crew, of course, but 
divers reported the vessel intact, and it was determined to 
raise her. The problem was new and there was no prece- 
dent on record. They had no ship with surplus buoyancy 
enough for that load, and no hoisting machines anywhere 
capable of lifting it 34 meters from the ocean bottom. But 
in default of precedent the French officers are able to 
create one. From the nearby port of Bizerta a hugh dry 
dock was towed to the fatal spot, submerged to its utmost 
capacity of four meters (about thirteen feet), and con- 
nected by slings with the sunken vessel. Then, as the dry 
dock was pumped out, it slowly rose to its maximum 
height of four meters lifting Le Lutin four meters from 
her ocean bed. But this apparatus could lift no farther. 
Immediately the dry dock with its invisible load was towed 
some 300 meters nearer shore, where Le Lutin grounded 
now at a depth of 32 meters instead of 36 meters. Re. 
peating the process, the submarine was lifted anew and 
carried some 300 meters nearer shore, to ground at a 
depth of 28 meters. At last accounts these operations were 
still in progress, with every prospect of complete success. 
There are not many examples recorded of more prompt and 
clever resourcefulness. 


The architectural press, at the request of 
The Institute the Institute, has refrained from publishing 
Pond the name of the architect who is to receive 
the first gold medal awarded by the Insti- 
tute. That it was to be presented to Sir Aston Webb has 
been quite generally known, however, for some time. This 
will be the third honor bestowed upon Sir Aston recently. 
During the past year he has been knighted, and has re- 
ceived the gold medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The Victoria Memorial is numbered among 
his architectural achievements. Formal notification has 
been sent through the American Minister at London to 
Sir Aston, and he and Lady Webb have already given as- 
surances of their intention to attend the convention. The 
presentation will be made in the Corcoran Art Museum. 
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SAINT PAUL'S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: 
THE INTERIOR 


BY A. D. F, HAMLIN, PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE approaching dedication of the new St. Paul’s 
Chapel at Columbia University marks the comple- 
tion of an architectural masterpiece. The architects, 
Messrs. Howells and Stokes, were singularly fortunate in 
the artistic opportunity afforded them by their clients— 
the anonymous benefactors, whose generosity provided the 
funds, and the university trustees, whose artistic sympathy 
enabled their architects to realize ideals too often consid- 
ered impracticable or quixotic. Such artistic freedom of 
action, supported by such cordial co-operation from all 
parties, is a rare experience for an architect. And the 
designers of St. Paul’s Chapel rose to the full height of 
their splendid opportunity. 

At the very outset of their work they resolved to dis- 
pense absolutely with applied decoration and to depend 
for the decorative effect of the interior, as well as of the 
exterior, upon the forms and materials of construction 
alone. Except for a band of marble forming the frieze 
of the main interior entablature, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion in incised letters, there is no marble veneer or 
sheathing nor a square inch of plaster or mosaic on walls 
or ceilings. The soft and mellow hues of the interior are 
produced by the natural colors of the materials of con- 
struction—brick, terra cotta and Guastavino tiles, and for 
the floor, white marble mosaic with inlaid patterns of 
serpentine and porphyry from Rome. Externally brick, 
limestone and green roofing tiles are the materials em- 
ployed. It is needless to observe that the church is as 
nearly fireproof as a church can be made. Except the 
girders that carry the fronts of the two galleries there are 
no steel beams, ribs or trusses; the entire construction is 
of brick and tile. 

It is to the uncompromising observance of this funda- 
mental principle of design that the remarkable beauty of 
the interior is largely due. It seems to the writer to be 
the most noble and stately church interior in the United 
States. This is strong praise, but it is warranted by the 
enthusiastic comments of laymen and architects alike who 
have visited it. There are many churches larger and more 
ornate, but none to my mind so impressive and so wholly 
satisfying in internal effect. 

The plan shows its general arrangement, which the 
accompanying section and views make more clear. The 
nature of the site and of the architectural environment 
seemed to demand a centralized design with a dome over 
the inter-section of the arms of a cross. The nave-arm 
is longer than the transepts, and is preceded by a fine 
columnar porch; the eastern arm terminates in an apse. 
The total internal length is 120 feet; the height of the 
dome is 92 feet. The materials and style of the adjacent 
buildings suggested a brick structure in some version of 
the Italian Renaissance. The domed churches of Lom- 
bardy, particularly those in or near Milan, like Santa 
Maria della Grazie, supplied types which were freely inter- 
preted into a design essentially original, though clearly re- 
vealing its source of inspiration. For the interior design 
the architects followed no assignable precedent. It was 
the logical outcome of the artistic solution of a structural 
problem upon which all the resources of modern American 


engineering and all the wealth of American building ma- 
terials were brought to bear. Starting with the idea of a 
Guastavino dome, covered by a tiled roof (also of Guas- 
tavino vaulting) borne on an external drum, and pene- 
trated by windows in Byzantine fashion, the size and thick- 
ness of every wall and pier were determined by the actual 
resultants on the strain sheets of the various vaults. The 
inner faces of the outer walls were waterproofed, and the 
spaces between them and the inner facing-walls filled with 
cement grouting, consolidating the whole into a monolith. 
Not a particle of moisture or “sweating” has appeared in 
any part of the interior. 

The only structural metal work occurs in the transept 
galleries, which were made necessary by the limited floor 
space available. Owing to the long span across these 
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SECTION. 

transepts the Guastavino floors of the galleries are carried 
in front by steel girders, supported each near the middle 
by two bronze columns. ‘The railings of galleries and 
stairs are of bronze. ‘The stairs are of Guastavino construc- 
tion, and in the spiral portions are ingeniously arranged 
like certain stairs in French medieval fortifications, with 
separate steps for the right and left foot, giving double the 
rise ordinarily obtainable with the given tread. This 
sounds like an awkward device, but has proved thoroughly 
convenient and practicable, and illustrates the inventive 
resource of the designers who could so use precedents to 
break precedent. 

The tile vaulting, arranged in herring-bone courses, 
has been made to contribute to the decorative ensemble by a 
careful variation of the jointing and of the tones of the 
tiles themselves. It harmonizes well with the salmon- 
buff hue of the mottled Newark brick of the walls. The 
play of tone and the subdued richness of color effects pro- 


duced by the contrasts of light and shade and shadow: 


upon these materials are surprisingly beautiful, but hardly 
more remarkable than the charm of the vistas and varying 
perspectives of the architecture itself. The proportions 
of the interior are excellent, and the dome low enough to be 
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visible from every part of the interior. Here, as in Hajia 
Sofia, at Constantinople, the relative breadth and lowness 
of the dome contribute largely to the effect of spaciousness 
and solemn dignity which impresses so many Visitors. 

The choir equipment consists of altar, pulpit, lectern, 
two thrones and three rows of stalls, the backs of the 
outermost row forming a wainscot against the wall. The 
whole of this woodwork, in dark Italian walnut, carved and 
inlaid in the best style of the Cinquecento, was executed in 
Florence. The details of the furniture were designed upon 
the basis of sketches and dimensions supplied by the archi- 
tects. Much of the carving is admirable, and the design 
refined and elegant in a high degree, but the fitting and 
mitering of the carved and inlaid patterns is not every- 
where impeccable: and the wood itself, inadequately sea- 
soned to stand the extremes of the American climate, 
shows a tendency to warp and buckle, which has given 
a good deal of trouble. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
wood of so sombre a hue was employed, as the chancel 
receives less light than any other part of the interior, and 
by daylight the details of carving and inlay are lost in the 
shade. It may be, however, that under the electric light 
the details will be clearly revealed, while the contrast of 
the woodwork with the tone of the walls may under that 
warm illumination add an element of beauty wanting by 
day. 

The windows are not yet all filled with the stained 
glass they are intended to receive. The glass in the fine 
crown of windows which penetrate the dome above the 
arcaded gallery that forms so striking a feature of the 
interior architecture, is commendable. These windows, 
bearing the names and arms of families distinguished in 
the history of the university, have wisely been treated in 
a light key, with much clear glass, and in tone and design 
are wholly commendable. Three notable windows by La- 
farge in the apse form a sort of triplych, together repre- 


senting St. Paul preaching on Mars Hill. They have the 
depth of color and the vigorous drawing and dignified com- 
position one always looks for in Mr. Lafarge’s work. The 
strong blue which predominates in them seems somewhat 
out of harmony with the general color scheme of the in- 
terior, but it must be remembered that the windows were 
designed before the construction of the church had ad- 
vanced far enough to reveal the final color-values of the 
interior. Judged as independent works of art rather than 
as parts of an architectural decoration, they are certainly 
works of high value and worthy of their place in this fine 
monument. 

The entire structure is an interesting example of the 
rational and intelligent eclecticism which is coming to mark 
much of the best modern American work. A North Ital- 
ian Renaissance scheme has been blended with certain 
Byzantine conceptions and worked out upon the purely 
Gothic principle of frankly expressed construction through- 
out, but the engineering by means of which it has been 
realized is that of the best modern American practice, and 
makes use of distinctively American materials and devices. 
The decorative effect internally is wholly without precedent 
and testifies to the best sort of originality. In spite of the 
diversity of the sources of inspiration of the entire design 
it is characterized throughout by a remarkable unity and 
sobriety. The artistic reserve which could resist every 
temptation to resort to applied ornament or to seek effects 
of ostentatious richness, is rare in American work. The 
thorough, conscientious and finished workmanship of the 
whole structure furthermore reveals a fine spirit of artistic 
sympathy in the contractor. The church cannot fail to 
exert a salutary influence on the taste of the thousands 
of students and teachers who in the years to come will fre- 
quent its worship; and it offers alike to architects and to 
church trustees an admirable object lesson in right ways 
of doing a fine thing. 


MODERN BANK INTERIORS 


BY HENRY H. JOHNSON* 


N few other lines of work has the architect or the 
| designer a greater opportunity to exhibit his skill in 
plan, design and construction than in the housing of mod- 
ern and up-to-date financial institutions. 

Never, in the history of banks, have the officers and 
directors in charge been so willing, even anxious, to in- 
vest in a building and interior equipment whose plan is 
more roomy and convenient, whose design is more beau- 
tiful, whose construction is more safe, and up-to-date, and 
whose materials are more costly, than are seen in the build- 
ings of any of its competitors. 

This rivalry not only exists in our large cities, be- 
tween the numerous million-dollar institutions, but is also 
seen among the lesser banks in the smaller towns through- 
out the country, whose capital may be one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or less than half that amount. 

As to why this condition of affairs has come to exist. 
first and foremost is the idea of advertisement. The ad- 
vertising idea, which seems to have invaded nearly all, if 
not all, lines of business activity, has not escaped the wide- 
awake banker, who has come to realize that if he desires 
to achieve the greatest success he must advertise, and that 


the best advertisement he can possibly have is one which 
will attract the public and bring them inside his very 
doors, and thus into close touch with his institution and 
its management. 

Another reason closely allied to the foregoing is that 
the banker looks upon money spent upon a first class 
building and interior equipment as a good investment and 
expects that, like “bread cast upon the waters,” it will in 
many days return in the form of increased deposits and 
hence increased profits. 

And still another reason, if required, is that the pub- 
lic demands it. Almost everyone prefers to do business 
in a light, convenient and beautiful place, and nine times 
out of ten will choose the bank which is best appointed in 


every way. 


This is particularly true of the average savings bank 
depositor, who seldom if ever reads the statements of finan- 
cial institutions, but puts his faith and his money in the 
care of the bank which is the best equipped and looks pros- 
perous. 

It is important that the architect and the designer 
keep the foregoing facts in mind in planning and design- 


*Manager Bank Fixture Department Wollaeger Mfg. Co. 
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HOUSE OF RANDALL WILLIAMS, HAVERFORD. PA. 


Bailey & Bassett, Architects, Philadelphia 


ALTERATIONS AT * WESTFIELD,” VILLA MORA 


Bailey & Bassett. Architects, Philadelphia 
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FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, BUFFALO. N. Y! 


Edward A, Kent & William W. Kent. Architects 
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INTERIOR VIEWS, ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. NEW YORK 


Howells & Stokes, Architects 
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Howells & Stokes, Architects 
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APARTMENT BUILDING. CHICAGO 
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Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Building, Baltimore, Md., Parker & Thomas, Architects 


SELECTIONS FROM BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
EXHIBITION, 1906 
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Sketch for Bank, Calvin Kiessling, Architect 
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THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Charles A. Smith, Architect 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


CLASS RM. 


LABORATORY. CLASS RM. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


LOCKER 
Room. 


Domestic 
SCIENCE. 


Boys ToLeT § 


BASEMENT PLAN. 


CLASS RM 
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RESIDENCE, DETROIT. MICH. 


Rogers & Macfarlane. Architects 
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INTERIOR VIEWS, FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH. BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Edward A. Kent & William W. Kent. Architects 
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VIEW IN DUTCH ROOM. OHIO CLUB, COLUMBUS 


F. L. Packard, Architect 
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Foote & Hadley, Architects 
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FROM BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
EXHIBITION, 1906 


Drawing by George Porter Fernald 


GEORGE PORTER FERNALD 
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A PRACTICAL AND CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT 


ing any piece of such work, and while they should never 
allow the advertising and investment idea to entirely gov- 
ern their work, still if these points are carefully borne in 
mind the final result will be far more satisfactory to the 
bank for which the work is executed than could be other- 
wise. 

Far too many designers start out with the idea of 
making something “monumental,” as they call it, and 
sacrifice everything else to try and achieve this end. In 
one case the writer remembers that the architect consid- 
ered nothing but a “monumental” stairway and insisted 
upon cutting out of his plan many really important things 
to make this possible. In another the designer could not 
think or consider ‘anything ‘but a “forest” of so-called 
“monumental” columns which so filled and darkened the 
room as to practically spoil it for the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

To be a truly “monumental” piece of work, and a 
real credit to both the owner and the designer many things 
must be considered and any one thing must not be al- 
lowed to “tread upon the toes” of something else equally 
important. Following, the writer will in a brief way try 
and touch upon some points of importance in designing 
this work. 

Before one stroke of work is actually done on the 
drawings, the designer should familiarize himself with the 
needs of the particular bank and its methods of doing 
business. The idea which seems prevalent among certain 


designers that a bank is a bank and that all banks should 
be housed in the same manner is a most erroneous one. 


We, however, have examples of this kind at our very doors. 

In your preliminary study of the needs of the bank 
try and answer some of the following questions. How 
many men will be employed? How many officers? How 
many wicket openings for the transaction of business ? 
How many officers will have public stations? How many 
officers will need private offices? How many directors? 
What makes the bulk of business? Is business heavier at 
certain times of the day than at others? Is there a sep- 
arate savings department? Are there safe deposit vaults? 
What clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, etc., need to be in close 
touch with each other? With what clerks, tellers, book- 
keepers, ete., will certain officers need to be in close touch ? 
Will the bank transact business evenings? Ete., ete. 

These are but a few which come to mind and as one 
question or point leads to another the designer will be both 
interested and amazed at the wonderful system necessary 
to carry on the business of a bank with a million or more 
on deposit. 

After becoming thoroughly acquainted with the work- 
ings of the institution in question the next step in order 
is the attempt to make a floor plan which fits the case 
and meets all requirements. In certain cases where ideal 
conditions exist and the room is of ample dimensions this 
may be an easy matter, but these cases are only the few 
exceptions which prove the rule. As a rule it will require 
a large amount of study and the drawing of many plans 
before the desired result is obtained. 


(To be concluded.) 
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BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB EXHIBITION, 
HELD NOVEMBER, 1906 


NNUAL exhibitions should be looked upon as red 
A letter days, especially when they produce whatever 
is noteworthy and interesting to those for whose attrac- 
tion they are offered. The Boston Architectural Club 
has been favored once more in having at its disposal the 
lecture hall of the Boston Public Library in which to 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARROLL BILL. 


arrange the large display composing this year’s exhibit, . 


and while the space for its use was very limited the sur- 
roundings added an indescribable air in keeping with the 
exhibit which could not be secured elsewhere in Boston. 
Blueprints, working drawings, seductive perspectives, 
renderings of all kinds, photographs of completed work, 
cartoons, plaster models, artificial 
stone, wrought iron and leaded 
glass are all shown in profusion 
—and we must not forget the 
original illustrations loaned by 
the publishers. To attempt an 
analysis of the various exhibits 
would be futile. Many from their 
largeness, color or location attract 
attention, while others equally as 
deserving are inconspicuous, 
either from the lack of these ’ 
qualities or of rendering. Speak- 
ing of rendering there are two 
drawings each of which represents 
a widely different school and yet 
strongly attract attention. The 
first is Pascal’s elevation of the 
proposed restoration of the Hotel 
de Ville in Paris, embodying 
the richest of colors in both high 
lights and shadows, drawing at- 
tention from all surrounding ex- 
hibits. On the opposite wall is a perspective of a Gothic 
church by Frank Chouteau Brown, a pen and ink draw- 
ing on which is indicated very slightly the coloring of the 
foliage. The first drawing is prominent from its color 
and the second from its visible lines and suggested color. 
Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul present an admirably 


well studied elevation of a city house. Boston has not 
been overdoing the building of city houses and with 
the exception of a few out along the Charles we seldom 
see a new one. 

The Unitarian church at West Newton, which has 
heen greatly admired this fall, is shown by Cram, Good- 
hue & Ferguson by a group of 
four photographs. They also ex- 
hibit a perspective of the Mather 
grammar school. 

Winslow and Bigelow show 
quite a number of blueprint 
working drawings of several resi- 
dences, the Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, Worcester, 
Mass., and an office building for 
the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, Boston. 

The departments of archi- 
tecture of Harvard College and 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology are well represented. 
One can not help commenting 
on the improvement in academic 
work, especially in the past ten 
years. ‘The envoys from holders of traveling scholarships 
are remarkably pleasing. 

One of the most striking drawings among those of 
Sturgis & Barton is that of the Episcopal Cathedral at 
Manila, P. I., being somewhat of the same type as those 
of tropical ecclesiastical buildings. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, FEHMER & PAGE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


Parker & Thomas are best represented by their draw- 
ings of the Baltimore Savings Bank, a building for the 
exclusive ase of the bank, and of the office building for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad also in Baltimore. 

Howells & Stokes show a group of four drawings of 
the admirable St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia University. 
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In addition to the many purely architectural draw- 
ings are exhibited quite a number of sketches of European 
churches and prominent American office buildings by 
Joseph Pennell, while from Collier’s Weekly are obtained 
original draw- 
ings of “the 
Future San 
Francisco,” 
government 
buildings at 
Washing ton 
and Ottawa. 

Leaving 
the drawings 
of architects 
we to 
Alfred 


INTERIOR, NEWHALL & BLEVINS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. Schroff’s 


cartoons of painted windows for the Baptist church at 
Lynn, Geo. F. Newton, architect, and Harry E. Goodhue’s 
highly colored drawings of stained glass windows. The 
Grueby floor tile and garden pots designed by Addison B. 


Le Boutellier are remarkably well executed and are very 
pleasing. 

It is to be hoped that larger quarters can be ob- 
tained for the exhibition next year—suitably large at 
least to per- 
mit of show- 
ing the suc- 
cessful draw- 
ings executed 
by the class in 
design which 
the Architec- 
tural Club 
conducts for 
the benefit of 
its members 


and to which 
it proposes to INTERIOR, NEWHALL & BLEVINS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


admit others coming to it well recommended. The present 
exhibition shows the result of infinite pains and work on 
the part of the exhibition committee, who are to be con- 
gratulated. The catalogue is well gotten up and amply 
illustrated. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, MISS LOIS HOWE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 


TERRACE AT PASADENA, CAL. 


THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS 


BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT 


BUILDINGS FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS 


PART XV. 


O place offers such facilities for sun baths, at least 
N in mild weather, as a flat roof. Here the sun- 
light is unobstructed ; the patients can not be overlooked, 
and they are near their bedrooms and the nurse in case of 
sudden faintness or hemorrhage. For men, the best 
method of taking a sun-bath is considered to be to exercise 
without clothing in the full sunshine, and an unobstructed 
space is desirable for the purpose. Women generally prefer 
to be screened from their neighbors, and their sun-bath may 
be divided by partitions, made with blind-slats, so as not to 
obstruct the air. In both cases it is advantageous, for sum- 
mer weather, to arrange shower-baths close by, where pa- 
tients can mitigate, from time to time, the effect of the 
hot sun; and dressing-rooms must also be provided where 
ordinary clothing can be left during the sun-bath. 


The bedrooms, with their balconies; the toilet-rooms 
and dressing-rooms, and the corridors communicating with 
them; the dining-room, with its serving and store rooms, 
and the open-air parlor, or resting-room; together with 
the necessary stairways ; the patients’ lavatory near the gar- 
den entrance; a trunk-room for patients’ baggage, and the 
sun-bath on the roof, with its dressing-room and shower- 
bath, comprise all that is required for each unit of the 
patients’ division of a large establishment ; but the admin- 
istration, including the kitchen and laundry departments, 
and the heating and lighting plant, must still be pro- 
vided for. 

In sanatoria for tuberculous patients the administra- 
tion is a much more simple affair than in general hos- 
pitals. No operation building is required, except a small 
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room for simple operations on the throat, more serious 
surgical cases being best sent to a general hospital; and, as 
nurses and officers spend their daytime with their patients, 
no separate dining or serving rooms are required for them. 
Bedrooms must, however, be provided in the administration 
building for the resident officials, including the nurses off 
duty, and for a few house-servants, the kitchen and laun- 
dry servants, and most of the housemaids, having their 
rooms in the kitchen building. There should also be in 
the administration department a reception-room for pa- 
tients, with a general office and an examination room for 
the medical officer ; a steward’s office ; a business office, and 
a matron’s office, with private room, store-room and work- 
room, where linen and supplies can be marked, counted and 
registered. It is desirable also, in a large establishment, to 
provide a quiet room, with good light, for microscopic and 
bacteriological investigation, and a dark room for x-ray 
work. 

In a sanatorium for one hundred or more patients, 
of both sexes, it is usually necessary to have a general 
kitchen, communicating with the various dining or serving 
rooms, and with the administration building, by corridors ; 
and to the kitchen must be attached a room for receiving, 
weighing and checking supplies, with store-rooms and pan- 
tries, besides a dining-room for servants. Bedrooms and 
trunk-rooms for the women servants may be arranged over 
the kitchen. Men servants, in an important establishment, 
usually sleep in the stable block, which is needed in such 


cases. The laundry may be near the kitchen, and comprises 
only the general wash-room, with its sterilizers, centrifugal 
dryers, mangles and other machinery, the drying-room, 
and a room for sorting clothes. The laundresses sleep over 
the kitchen, with the other women servants, as the steam 
and dampness make it undesirable to have bedrooms in 
the laundry building. 

The mortuary, if any is needed, may be very simple, 
no autopsy-room being required. 

The boiler-house should be placed at a distance from 
the patients’ rooms, to keep away coal dust and smoke, and 
should, if possible, be at a lower level than the other build- 
ings, so that condensed water from the radiators may return 
to the boiler by gravitation; or, if hot water heating is 
employed, that the circulation may be as positive as possi- 
ble. It is desirable, unless electricity can be obtained from 
a public supply, to instal an isolated electric lighting plant. 
The electric light is much better suited than that from gas 
or lamps to buildings for consumptives, as the electric 
lights will not flicker or smoke, like lamps or gaslights, in 
the abundant air-currents, and they do not, like gaslights 
or lamps, give off smoke and carbonic acid gas, both of 
which are irritating to the lungs of patients. In winter, 
the exhaust steam from the electric light engine will serve 
for warming the buildings, and, even in summer, it is 
useful in heating water for the laundry, and for baths, 
sinks and wash-basins in various portions of the establish- 
ment, so that considerable economies may be effected to 
offset the cost of operating the plant. 


THE FIRE-INSURANCE HABIT 


BY F. W. FITZPATRICK, ARCHITECT 


HE PRESS has done splendid work in combating pat- 

ent medicines and other great abuses, but none of 
these, in my estimation, equals in sinister and far-reaching 
results the insurance habit into which our people have 
drifted or been beguiled. As a matter of fact there prob- 
ably is no very great “graft” or mismanagement or any- 
thing of that kind in the fire insurance companies, as there 
was in the life companies, but it is the system that has 
become harmful and that exerts a most baneful influence 
upon our whole economic organism. 

Primarily established as‘a wise and beneficent safe- 
guard against possible accident, a means by which a com- 
munity contributed a sum of insignificant units, that would 
recoup the individual at least in part for the loss he might 
suffer by fire, it has grown to be a gamble of vast propor- 
tions and most insidious ramifications, and our great fire 
insurance companies offer temptations to the naturally 
evil-minded and to the unwary beside which the tempta- 
tions of Monte Carlo and such joints fade into utter insig- 
nificance. 

To follow the growth of this abuse might be interest- 
ing, but would ve something aside from the purpose of 
this communication, so let us simply look at it as it is 
today. 

But a few years ago the companies figured up their 
ratio of losses versus premiums scentifically and all that 
sort of thing, but paid only scant attention as to how 
buildings were built and how cities were managed from 
the view-point of fire-prevention. Today they have broad- 


ened out to the point where their engineers are among the 
most skillful in the country and know exactly how build- 
ings should be constructed. The Underwriters issue very 
learned treatises upon model construction and build their 
own buildings well-nigh perfect, but that accomplishes 
comparatively little, because they do not make their rates 
in consonance with their ideas of sound construction. 
There is not enough difference between the rates on a 
model building and those on a very ordinary one to make 
people believe that there is any advantage in building 
properly. There are two sides to the question, of course. 
The companies offer the bait to gamble and the people gob- 
ble it up with avidity, hook and all. The average man 
building does not begin proceedings by inquiring how his 
building had best be constructed, but he asks what do the 
insurance companies insist upon. He figures on the most 
“liberal” or slovenly way in which they will permit build- 
ing for a certain rate which he deems satisfactory and the 
two together form such a combination as to make possible 
such appalling sacrifices to the demon of fire as we have 
witnessed in Baltimore and San Francisco and will wit- 
ness, in due course, in New Orleans, in Boston, aye, in 
New York and Chicago and Washington, too. There has 
been such an orgy of bad building that, do what we can 
now, in our newer structures, there is enough fuel in every 
city in the Union to give us in each, the conditions and 
“accidents” being propitious, just such a bonfire as we have 
witnessed in these two cities. 

Oh, yes, the people are to blame, as are the habitues 
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of any gambling joint. ‘I'wo things are necessary to cure 
the evil; one is to educate the people as to the folly of 
gambling and the other is to remove the “joint.” 

The local agents of the different companies are inter- 
ested, not in good building, but in premiums and they 
will turn heaven and earth to get their companies to accept 
what everyone recognizes as a questionable risk. Poorly 
constructed and ill-protected buildings in congested dis- 
tricts have been and are being insured at such rates as to 
make the propagation of their species appear to be profit- 
able. Innocent people who are guided by the slight dif- 
ference in rates build flimsily in their houses with the idea 
that it is economy; shysters and jerry builders build flats 
of beautiful exterior and fire-trap construction, buildings 
that will look well for a few days until they are sold or 
rented at high rates, and they get a moderate “rating” 
upon them, and city governments are too complacent to 
prohibit such construction (their efforts are all in the di- 
rection of more water and large fire departments), the in- 
dividual does not know any better or does not care and 
there you are. 

For years people have “enjoyed,” so to speak, these 
comparatively low rates of insurance until vast aggrega- 
tions of flimsy buildings are everywhere about us. Then 
suddenly there is a good, big fire that the companies had 
not planned for or counted upon, or commensurate water 
service or fire departments have not been provided accord- 
ing to their directions, and up go the rates upon the old as 
well as upon the new buildings, virtually a case of getting 
people into such a fix under false pretenses. 

The San Francisco affair was along that line. A ridi- 
culously low rate was made on buildings there, practically 
a 90 per cent frame risk. But the rate was made, forsooth, 
because San Francisco enjoyed the advantages of a most 
excellent fire department. Of what avail was it? What 
promise have we that similar or se:+e other form of ac- 
cident will not impair the usefulness of a dozen other fire 
departments? Now that the insurance companies have 
been singed there, some of them out of very existence, up 
go the rates on everything new and old in San Francisco 
because it has proven a “poor risk” and, at the same time, 
the rates have been bobbed up pretty much everywhere 
else, so that the companies can recoup themselves for this 
run of bad luck, a case where an outsider “broke the 
bank.” The accumulations of years in the “kitty” appar- 
ently were not sufficient to pay fat salaries, dividends, and 
these great losses too. 

And it was a fairly fat “kitty,” for, mark you, we 
have paid in premiums since 1860 $3,622,000,000 or, just 
in the past ten years, $1,610,885,000! In 1905 we carried 
into the “house” over $196,000,000 in premiums and got 
back in paid losses a trifle over $95,000,000. 

In San Francisco it has just been established that the 
companies are liable for $132,823,000. The gross insur- 
ance affected was $222,856,000. But of that sum there 
was over $65,000,000 of re-insurance and they figure over 
$33,000,000 of salvage. How much of the $132,000,000 
will be actually paid is another question. It is reported 
that some companies are trying to compromise on a 75- 
cent basis and we know that some of the foreign companies 
have absolutely repudiated their liabilities. 

Even if paid in full it would be a small solace to the 
sufferers who lost so heavily in that awful fire. As you 
have already noted between three and four hundred million 
dollars went up in smoke, the business lost to the city and 


to the country generally must be at least a billion, it will 
take $12,000,000 to clear up the debris and fully another 
$350,000,000 and twenty years’ time to repair the damage. 
Surely not a profitable gamble! 

Yet with it all how slow the people are to learn bet- 
ter! Right there in San Francisco there is a demand for 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber, something like $40,000,000 
worth. What for? For more shoddy though well-insured, 
construction, more fuel for another fire. 

Some progressive municipalities are discussing the 
matter of municipal insurance. Of course that opens up 
the question of municipal ownership and all that sort of 
thing with which we are not at present concerned. But 
the municipality has a very vital interest at stake. 

Your contemporary, the American Architect, sanely 
and editorially says: “There is no public ordinance that 
restricts the sale of comestibles lest a man kill himself by 
overeating, for, if he does, it is merely a warning to his 
neighbors not to do the same thing. The community does 
not legislate for the benefit of the individual. But there is 
propriety in legislation intended to prevent and control 
contagious diseases, which may spread from the unclean 
or ignorant individual who originates them to the com- 
munity at large. Just as no legislation aims at the pre- 
vention of contagious diseases is held by the public too 
grinding and unendurable, so no disease that can affect the 
public welfare is more contagious than a conflagration, and 
yet comparatively little effort is made by the public to deal 
with it preventively. 

“Millions are spent yearly in handling the disease after 
it breaks out, but only hundreds in steps to prevent its out- 
break. 

“Looked at fairly, it is the community at large that is 
the culprit since it ‘suffers’ fires to take place, when it 
really has the power to prevent them. It looks calmly on 
at the expenditure annually of millions, millions that 
come out of its own pockets, for the maintenance of im- 
perfectly effective fire departments, and yet, if but a half 
of the money spent in Chicago in this way had been di- 
vided amongst the improvers of real estate so as to cover, 
in the case of each improvement, the difference in cost be- 
tween combustible and incombustible building, the greater 
part of the city would now be indestructible. This simple 
method could be adopted from today, and future genera- 
tions would look with reverence on the men that devised 
this system and honestly administered the details of its 
application, the men, it might be added, who would have 
thus also protected their own property and safeguarded 
their own interests while looking to the welfare of pos- 
terity. 

“The theory under which advances in fireproof building 
have been made hitherto is largely, if not altogether, a 
mistaken one. It has been the assumption that a real 
estate improver, as a saue business man, should be able to 
perceive how much it was to his own ultimate advantage to 
build an indestructible building, and so save in the long 
run a large amount in insurance on building and contents. 
The true theory, we are convinced, is that incombustible 
buildings must be built. It is really immaterial to the 
taxpayers whether an individual elects to let his building 
be destroyed by fire, but it is of very real interest to the 
public that the property of other people shall not be de- 
stroyed at the same time. This once comprehended, it is 
easy to see that the real responsibility rests on the public 
and not on the individual. It is for the public then to 
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examine the ways in which it can discharge its duty to 
itself at least cost to the taxpayer, and here, as in the case 
of all other contagious diseases, time is the essence. It is 
desirable to substitute unburnable for burnable buildings 
with the shortest delay possible, since a conflagration may 
occur any day, and the process can be better accomplished 
by coaxing than by compulsion. One persuasive device is 
the remission of all or the major part of the taxes on new 
incombustible buildings, until such time as the amount of 
taxes so remitted shall equal the difference in cost between 
an incombustible and combustible building of the same 
size and architectural character.” 

Since the municipality has to provide protection, in 
the way of fire departments, in merest justice to itself, it 
ought to see that the minimum of protection was_ re- 
quired. The reform in taxation suggested, added to ab- 
solute prohibition of really rank construction, would be 
hut a step toward ultimate municipal insurance against 


fire. The fire departments in themselves constitute the 
first step in that direction and are part and parcel of such 
insurance. Such a remission of taxes would be equitable 
to all. It would put the burden of paying for maintenance 
of fire departments upon those who needed the service, and 
would relieve those of that tax who are public-spirited and 
businesslike enough to build so as not to require such 
service. It is the one sane solution of the problem, and all 
right-minded men should join in the effort to bring about 
this much-needed reform in taxation. 

People know comparatively little about this subject 
and you can do splendid work in starting them to think. 
We know that if they once get started properly, the Ameri- 
can people are great hands at reforming or wiping out 
abuses. The folly of insurance is one of the worst of these 
and | would certainly urge the Press to turn its splendid 
editorial batteries in that direction. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE, A. I. A. 
PART XVI 


TRUNK THOROUGHFARES. 

HE object of this particular study—related as it is to 
T the great mail roads of France, to the old Roman 
roads of England and to our turnpikes here, is to bring to 
light some of its neglected functions which have been too 
long overlooked. 

The essentially social traffic of bygone days made 
that portion of the pike or postroad which traversed a 
town or city the main street, and a street to be proud of; a 
street on which were the best inns, if not always the best 
residences, while through it the life of the town passed. 
It was the beating heart of activity, the life artery of its 
existence. With railways its importance and splendor be- 
gan to vanish, and the cities themselves increasing in 
size began a ceaseless conspiracy, closing in not only on 
either side, but often interrupting its course and some- 
times completely blocking its progress. And now, after 
years of neglect, encroachment and obscurity, the auto- 
mobile has come to demand the lost right of way which the 
stage coach once enjoyed so freely. And there are other 
demands. Among those making it advisable to intersect 
every city once or twice at least with a broad thorough- 
fare, it should be remembered that it was such a thorough- 
fare that stopped the fire following the San Francisco 
earthquake, and it is such a thoroughfare, ascending ma- 
jestically to the Are de Triomph, that adds much to the 
dignity and glory of the modern French capital. 

Indeed, two such streets at right angles to one another 
do much to redeem the monotony of many an American 
city. 

True, legislation is being demanded in France to 
authorize the construction -of special automobile roads 
around small towns, in order to keep high speed machines 
out altogether, but in the larger communities the neces- 
sity for wider bisecting streets is generally recognized. 

Leading from the chief entrances to the center of the 
city, such thoroughfares become the chief feeders to the 
railway stations, and therefore they carry the heaviest traf- 


fic, and where the most people go regularly spring up the 
most prosperous districts. They may be wholesale from 
the harbor inland for a dozen blocks, retail for another 
dozen blocks, and change to light manufacturing or resi- 


THE SCIENCE OF CITIES 
EVOLVTION OF A METROPOLITAN THOROVGHFARE 
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dences, above or below where the cross currents drain them, 
but they must always—even where they emerge into the 
country—be looked upon as streets on which great enter- 
prises and fine buildings are destined to spread. 

The width of such streets should never be less than 
sixty feet between the curbs and 100 feet between build- 
ing lines; indeed, they can hardly be too broad. The 
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Champs Elysee, three times that width, with its shaded 
walks and side alleys is far too narrow for the traflie of 
a pleasant Sunday, while a parkway twice as wide again, 
down through a wholesale district and up through the 
retail quarter, would be no disadvantage to trade, and a 
great gain to circulation. The one rule, however, that 
can be laid down as final, is that such streets should not 
be of uniform width, but increasingly wide as they ap- 
proach the country. If the bisecting artery is narrow at 
the center of the city and is to be extended, at least do 
not inflict the mistakes of the past on future generations 
who may build just as densely, in what are now semi-sub- 
urban districts, as we have built, where it is already often 
too late to widen. 

Figure I shows an extreme case in which the con- 
gestion is so bad at the center that three superimposed 
thoroughfares are required between the business sky- 
scrapers, while step by step they ascend and descend to the 
surface, as the avenue passes through ever widening zones 
of lessening degrees of density of construction and popula- 
tion. As it goes it becomes wider and wider, and more 
and more rural in its development. 

The steps shown in the illustration cover the prog- 
ress of an ideal metropolitan thoroughfare, taking it for 
granted that there is no height limit for buildings in any 
of the zones shown, while it is assumed that apartment 
hotels would be built to a great height in even the outer 
girdles. Steps III and IV include arcades or sheltered 
sidewalks (a necessity of the city of the future). Number 
II1, as it is found in some foreign cities, somewhat dark- 
ening the ground and mezzanine floors, and number IV 
as it might be without darkening the lower stories, and 
affording a pleasant terrace for the second floor, onto 
which hotel parlors and dining-rooms would open, thus 
making out-of-door life and dining in the open air as 
delightful as on a roof garden, without having to go too 
high and way above the level from which a view of the 
life on the street can be enjoyed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


« 


Detaits, Part One, Ten Drawings from the Architects’ 
Working Drawings, Verified With the Work as Executed. 
Drawn and Published by Frank M. Snyder, architect, New 
York. 

This collection of details is of much practical value. Part 

I reproduces to scale detail drawings from the following offices: 
McKim, Mead & White, Boring & Tilton, Ackerman & Ross, 
Albert Randolph Ross and H. Van Buren Magonigle. These 
working drawings have been carefully redrawn for this work by 
the author. The diagrams are at one-half inch to the foot and 
the details at three inches to the foot. In addition, the princi- 
pal dimensions are figured, and the various materials clearly 
shown. These details show sliding, pivoted, swinging and case- 
ment sash, box-head windows; double and single-acting doors, 
with wood, marble and cement trim. Future parts of this publi- 
cation will cover all the different parts of building work, and 
also the different grades of work. Only the most improved 
methods of construction will be selected. The moderate price 
of $1.50 has been fixed for Part I. While it is not likely that 
these exact details can be used elsewhere, the principles of the 
construction shown are applicable to similar work. These details 
will save much time in working out similar problems. 

Tue Gotpen Days or THE RENAISSANCE IN Rome. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani. Profusely illustrated. Price, $5.00 net. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, Boston and New York. 

This is a companion volume to the earlier works by the same 
author, “The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome,” and 

“New Tales of Old Rome.” The high reputation established 


by Professor Lanciani in these works is destined to be main- 
tained and enhanced by the present volume. 

In this the author describes the moral and material evolu- 
tion of Rome from medieval conditions and portrays it at the 
height of its renaissance. The early chapters dwell upon the 
city previous to the pontificate of Paul III. An account follows 
of the great changes that occurred during the rule of this pope. 
The careers are traced of the four persons most influential in 
the reform movement, Agostino Chigi, in the financial develop- 
ment; Raphael and Michaelangelo in the artistic and Vittoria 
Colonna in the religious and moral. The well-known facts and 
anecdotes concerning these great characters are avoided, and 
much interesting material either unpublished or little known 
is here given. The main object sought has been to illustrate 
the monuments of that age left standing in Rome and mostly 
hidden under modern constructions. The renaissance perio‘ 
is among the most interesting in modern art history, and in con- 
sequence this volume will attract correspondingly more attention 
than its predecessors. The illustrations, numbering about one 
hundred, are unusual in character. Many of the subjects have 
been sought out by the author and drawn or photographed for 
use in this work. From an historical and archceological as well 
as an artistic standpoint, the book is a valuable and unique 
addition to the literature of Rome. The author is an_ en- 
thusiast regarding the art of Rome, and his descriptions are de- 
lightful reading. The volume, considered as a piece of sumptu- 
ous bookmaking, is fully up to the reputation of its producers, 


the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Apartment Building, Chicago. 

Gymnasium of University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Residence, San Jose, Cal., Wolf & McKenzie, Architects. 

Residence, Detroit, Mich., Rogers & Macfarlane, Architects. 

Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Mo., Charles A. Smith, 
Architect. 

View in Dutch Room, Ohio Club, Columbus, Ohio, Frank 
L. Packard, Architect. 

Residences at Rochester, N. Y., Foote & Hadley, Archi- 
tects. Two are shown. 

Lower Stories, The Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Knox & Elliot, Architects. 

Lounging Room, Columbus Country Club, Frank L. Packard, 
Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 


House of Randall Williams, Haverford, Pa., Bailey & Bas- 
sett, Architects, Philadelphia. 


Alteration at “Westfield” for Moro de Mora, Villa Mora, 
Bailey & Bassett, Architects, Philadelphia. 


Carnegie Library, Marion, Ind., Richards, McCarty & Bul- 
ford, Architects, Columbus, Ohio. An Exterior and an In- 
terior View are shown. 

Selections from Boston Architectural Club Exhibition: 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Building, Baltimore, Md., Parker & 
Thomas, Architects; Sketch for a Bank Building, Calvin Kiess- 
ling, Architect; Panel, Drawing by George Porter Fernald. 


The New St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, New 
York, Howells & Stokes, Architects. Several interior views are 
shown. A full description by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin appears 
elsewhere in this number. Exterior views were published in the 
August number. 


The New Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. Several interior views are 
shown. Exterior views were published in the July number. 
The church faces Madison Square and is in the midst of very 
Ligh buildings. These conditions necessitated great care in the 
design to prevent the church being dwarfed by its gigantic 
neighbors. As carried out, the portico, with its row of great 
columns, saves the church from too small scale. The dimensions 
of the church may be gathered from the statement that the front 
on Madison Square is 75 feet in extent, the depth in Twenty- 
fourth street being 103 feet. Connected with it is the parish 
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house with a frontage in Twenty-fourth street of 47 feet, the 
depth being 85 feet. 


The top of the main cornice of the church is 47% feet from 
the ground. Above this the dome begins, 69 feet above grade, 
and is 52 feet 4 inches inside diameter and 24 feet high, spher- 
ical. The top of the lantern is 113 feet above grade. Running 
through the brick wall is a checker of slightly varying color, 
at the intersections of which the heads are stamped with a 
square cross. As a foil to the white marble of the surrounding 
buildings, the terra cotta has a liberal showing of blues, greens 


DOORWAY, MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK 


and yellows running through it, imparting an attractive effect. 
Pale yellow and green tiles cover the dome, which is sur- 
mounted by the lantern, with its copper roof, this and the finial 
being treated in gold. Entering the auditorium, it is noticed 
that the greatest dimension of the place is upward, the height 
exceeding the length, a suggestion of the spiritual and lofty 
purpose and character of the building. Away in the top of the 
high dome is the lantern, through which falls the sunlight, 
bringing out the beautiful decorations of the inner vault of 
the spherical dome, gold and mosaic predominating. Light 
also enters the dome from a row of windows at its base. The 
pulpit plantform and all that part of the interior being of mar- 
ble and mosaic, makes the substantial and enduring effect of the 
place impressive. The two organs make a pleasing effect in the 


decoration of the interior. The interior decoration, leaded glass 
and lighting fixtures were the work of the Tiffany studio. 

First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Edward A. & 
William W. Kent, Architects, The church is a stone structure 
and its style is early English Gothic. A square central tower, 
without spire or visible roof, furnishes vestibule and belfry to a 
short nave and transepts, and it all looks precisely like a quiet 
English parish church of “ye olden tyme,” only, being Unitarian 
and not Episcopal, it “orients” to the south instead of the east. 
It has a stone floor and an effective hammer beam roof in an- 
tique oak. The transept windows are fitted with rather ornate 
perpendicular tracery, while all other openings have plain lancet 
heads without tracery; but the traceried windows are so rich 
that one is tempted to condone the anachronism. The interior 
walls are of the same stone as the exterior, and are devoid of 
decoration. The floor also is stone. One of the principal charms 
of the interior is its absolute simplicity, a simplicity which is 
the utmost refinement. The bases of the Gothic trusses rest on 
stone corbels, about ten feet above the floor. All the woodwork 
of the interior is dark weathered oak, of satin-like grain. The 
pulpit is an octagonal inclosed one, to which three stone steps 
lead up. It is covered with a detail of carving which will bear 
careful study. The carved reredos back of the pulpit is a beau- 
tiful piece of work, with the pulpit and the three chairs. The 
pews, which correspond in color and carving with the reredcs 
and pulpit, have comfortable sloping backs. At the rear of the 
auditorium is a handsome wind screen of carved wood, the 
upper part filled in with glass. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 


At the monthly dinner and meeting held Nov. 27, the pub- 
lic action committee, through its chairman, Irving K. Pond, re- 
ported a plan for a committee which it is hoped will be named 
by the Mayor to have charge of needed changes in the Building 
Code. It is desired that this committee consist of a represent- 
ative from each of the following societies: The Illinois Chap- 
ter, A. I. A., the Architects’ Business Association, the Real 
Estate Board, the Western Society of Engineers, and in addi- 
tion as the city’s representative, the corporation counsel. This 
would form a good working body of building experts. The 
veteran architect, Frederick Baumann, whose advice on building 
construction is much valued, demonstrated by drawings and 
explanation a safe and economical method of removing sustain- 
ing brick walls and substituting column and beam supports. 


THE T-SQUARE CLUB, PHILADELPHIA. 


The club’s Annual Exhibition, which continues through De- 
cember, is of unusual interest and value. Many of the drawings 
submitted in the recent competition for the Peace Palace of 
The Hague, held under the Carnegie Foundation, are exhibited, 
together with an interesting collection of photographs of all 
prize winners in this competition. In this connection the mag- 
nificent draftsmanship displayed in the drawings of Messrs. 
Carrere and Hastings is particularly notable. The Shelby Court- 
house by Messrs. Hale and Rodgers. The Wisconsin State 
Capitol by Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, and the Washington 
National Museum by Messrs. Hornblower and Marshall are also 
of great interest. Mr. Henry Hornbostel shows some of his 
drawings of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, which, as 
examples of architectural study and draftsmanship, are second 
to none, while the ecclesiastical work of Messrs. Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson, is well worthy of note. Messrs Carrere and Has- 
tings’ delightful drawings for the New National Theater in 
New York, which is being put up by the patrons of art in that 
city are of interest to all. Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Company’s 
original sketches for the beautifying of San Francisco which 
were made by Mr. Edward Bennett before the earthquake and 
fire, and from which he made the final drawings, which were 
destroyed in the fire, will prove of interest to all familiar with 
the San Francisco city plan, and the development of this great 
improvement. The drawings by Charles Platt, Wilson Eyre, 
Brookie and Hastings, Benjamin Wistar Morris, Cass Gilbert 
and many others, are all of interest and show the care which 
the American. architect gives to the study of his work, and the 
admirable talent of many of them in presenting their conceptions 
in a manner to intelligibly put them before their clients. 
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Architects’ 


Specification Reminders 


Air Purifying and Cooling System. 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago. 


Architectural Iron Works. 
The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Architectural Photographers. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago. 


Architectural Views. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 


Bank Vaults. 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago 


Bath Room Fixtures. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Bath Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Brass Goods (Plumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Builders’ Hardware. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Builders’ Sundries. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Building Directory. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago. 


Carpets and Rugs. 
Sloane, W. & J., New York 

Cements. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. 


Cold Storage. 
Northey Mfg. Co., Waterloo, la. 


Concrete. 
Irvine, J. K., Sioux City, la, 


Concrete Steel Frame. 


Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. : 
Trussed Concrete Stee! Co. 


Conduit. 
National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 


Cordage. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Decorators. 
Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co., Chicago 


Drinking Fountains. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Electrical Contractors. 


Elevators. 
The J. W. Reedy Elevator Co,, Chicago. 


Enameled Iron (Plumbers’ Ware). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Fire Escapes. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


Fireproofing. 


National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 
The Roebling Construction Co., New York. 


Ploor Polish. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Tietgen, Falk & Co., Chicago. 


Hardware. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Hollow Block. 
National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 


Interior Decoration. 
A Monthly Publication, New York. 


Interior Finishes. 
Adams & Elting Co., Chicago. 


Laundry Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lavatories. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘| Lead Pipe. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Locks. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., New York. 


Mail Chutes. 
Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Marble. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mechanical Ventilation. 
New York Blower Co. 


Metal Ceilings. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Mortar Colors. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 
Adams & Elting Co.. Chicago. 
Muralo Co., New Brighton, Staten Island. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 
Smith, Edward & Co., New York. 


Pencils. 


Plumbers’ Fittings. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Plumbers’ Ware, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
L, Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Railroads. 


Chicago & Alton Ry. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Missouri Pacific Ry. 
NorthernPacific Line. 
Texas Facific. 


Range Closets. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pz. 


Recording Instruments. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct 
Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Revolving Doors. 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co., New York 
Roofing Tile. 
Huntington Roofing Tile Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Roofing Tin. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

_ Pittsburg. 

Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sanitary Appliances. 

Cleveland, O. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co., 
Sanitary Woodwork. 

Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sash Cords and Chains. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Brid Ce. 

Samson Cordage Works, 


Sash Holder. 
Shingle Stain. 


Dexter Bros., Boston, Mass. 


Showers, Permanent and Portable. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Spring Hinges. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Store Front Construction. 

J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, O. 


Terra Cotta. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Works, Chicago. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, Mo-— 


Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Vinometers. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Window Lines. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Wire Cloth. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 


Wrought Iron Railings. and Grilles. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Alphabetical Index of Advertisers 
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CHICAGO-ST.LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


AND POINTS BEYOND 
GEOG. J CHARLTON, Cenenac Aasrencer Acenr 


Willson’s 
Changeable and Alphabetical 
Building Directory 

ARKANSAS 


THE TABLET AND TICKET co. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
381-3 Broadway, 
87-89 Franklin St., Chicago 
843 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


HOT SPRINGS 


THE GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


Health and Pleasure Resort 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
FIVE DAILY TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS, 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE FROM MEMPHIS, 


Hot Springs Special 


12 HOURS FROM ST. LoUIs 1D 
VIA THE 


MOUNTAIN | 
ROUTE 


For Descriptive and Illustrated Pamp‘alets, address 


New York 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gent Pass’r and TKT. AGENT. 
ST. Louis. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Graphite Paint on the steelwork. 
WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF BOOK NO. B-62 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - 


Illustrations of seven modern steel frame buildings at San Francisco, that withstood the earth- 
quakes and fire of April 18th. 1906, with reports on the rust-resisting qualities of Dixon's Silica- Contents: The Location: House: Water Supply; 


JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. 


THE SANITATION OF 


“THROUGH FRISCO’S FURNACE” | A COUNTRY HOUSE 


By Dr. Harvey B. Bashore. 


Disposal! of Waste: The Surroundings: Summer Camp, 
102 pages: 16 full-page illustrations, 
Cloth, price $1, 


Porter, Taylor & Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


B. 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM; 


Everywhere students of Japanese Art, Architecture and History have 
welcomed the book as the first sympathetic Occidental 
treatment of Oriental Architecture. 


FIFTY-THREE FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price $2.00. Postage 20c. 


BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS 


CONCRETE 


PLAIN AND REINFORCED 
FREDERICK W. "TAYLOR, M.E E. 


Vice-President American — Mechanical 


Sanford E. 
with chapters by 
R. Feret, William B. Fuller and Spencer B. Newberry 
All of the authors ae INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITIES on this 


paramount subject. 
FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE PAGES 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS 


Cloth $5.00 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


By 
H. G. RICHEY 
Superintendent of Construction U. S. Public Buildings 


An every dy help to anyone engaged in building construction 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO PAGES 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price $4.00 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS’ 
POCKET BOOK 


By 
FRANK E. KIDDER, C. E., Ph. D. 
Entirely New Edition Brought Up-to-date 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
Morocco $5.00 


All orders promptly filled by PORTER, TAYLOR é CO., 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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'} 26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 


THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO, 
‘Passenger and Freight _ 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
sea work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax: Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLisH known for 
HARDWOOD FLoors. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 
House Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Our No. 3 Reviver 


We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue. Write for copy 
if you are interested. Awarded the 
only Gold Medal at St. Louis. 


BERGER’S 
“Classik’’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 

THE BERGER MFG.CO., Canton, Ohio 


PEERLESS MORTAR COLORS 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and 
special colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 
They are the original and standard 


colors for mortar 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., Phisdehi 


Advance News 


INDICATING 


Chances to Sell|| 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 


MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, from we 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
RoseErtT anp Linn 


68 Devonshire St., BOSTON, 
206 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg,, DENVER. 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government, 


F. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap| 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL 


hot and cold baths, clothes pressing service, a well stocked li- 
ry, the current and periodical 
ber, a roomy and pleasant parlor, private smoking rooms and 
a well stocked buffet. are at the disposal of those who journey 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest on the 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Many of these conveniences are found in the luxurious observa~ 
tion car. unique in construction and superior in attractiveness. 
Pullman standard and tourist sleeping cars have wide and 
comfortable berths and every modern or to increase the 
leasure of travel. Through dining cars in directions, 
Ful information about rates and trains write 


NORTHERN PACIFICRAILWAY 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest 
A. M. CLELAND. General 


Western Texas 


is fast becoming the Fruit. Vegetable 
and Agricultural COUNTRY OF 
THE SOUTHWEST, reached via 


Write for descriptive literature. 
E. P. TURNER, Gen'l Pass'r Agt., 
Dallas, Texas 


services of a skilled 


For 


C. A. MATTHEWS 


lassenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Not 
HOW MUCH 
But 
HOW LONG 


_ It is not the first cost that 
determines the expense of 
keeping a building protected - 
with paint, but the first cost 
plus the cost of renewal in a 
given term of years. If you 
must repaint five times with 
one paint against three times 
with another paint, the latter 
is the cheaper, no matter 
what the initial cost. Oxide 
of Zinc in paint lengthens 
the intervals between renewals; 
consequently paints based on 
Oxide of Zinc are not 
only better but cheaper than 
other paints. Our pamphlet, 


“Paint: Why, How and 


When” (free to property 
owners) explains the matter. 


The New Jersey 
Zinc Co. 


71 Broadway, New York 
We do not grind zinc in oil. 
A list of manufacturers of zinc 


paints sent on application, 
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.FROM.TAR OR PAPERS OF ANY. 


A Good Tin Roof 


has two leading points of hdd 

that) ought to HOLD EVERY 

ONE. interested. in building: 

IT is FIREPROOF 

IT is DURAB LE 
NO ROOFING MATERIALS MADE 


SAMSON. 
Sash Cord 


from imperfections of braid 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND 


SAMSON CoRDACE. Wonks 
BOSTON, 


KIND CAN HAVE; THESE MERITS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BY NATURE 
INFLAMMABLE ADIDIPERISHABLE 


Follansbee Brothers Co. 


MAKERS 
Scott's Extra Coated” Roofing Tin 
PITTSBURGH | 


FRONT DOORS 


and other woodwork exposed 0.» 

‘the action.of the weather or 
_ dampness require varnish made 
“from specially selected guims, 
The best that <an 
our SPAR COATING. 


Oust éatalog fo the We 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


VARNISH MAKERS AND COLOR GRINDERS: 
45 Broadway, NEW YORK 


59 Market St., CHICAGO 


. New Britain, Conn. New York 


Stanley’ s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE 


ture and dust, 
For sale by leading hardware dealers. — 
Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS. 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois— 


HE difference between a good lock and 
one may be in design, in the material of which it 
is constructed, and in the workmanship, The 

YALE. LOCK is the standard in all these. Suge’ 

YALE is the word that is a guarantee in lockdom. 

“The Key to a Good Thing” shows how 

a YALE LOCK works and tells. why vey @ 

is the best lock made. 


4 


THE YALE. & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
9 Murray Steet, YORK 


BRISTOL'S 
Recording Instruments 
For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity 
should be specified in all up-to- 
date dwellings and buildings. 
Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 
mostats show exact temperature 
of a room and give alarm or’; 
set regulatin into 


St. Louis Exposition. 
Send for Circular P. 
 S4eBRISTOL COMPANY, 
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